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u rejoining Zalmoxis," their deity.    Tt was this dis-
regard of death which made them such a terror to
their enemies.    The Dacian knew no fear, either of
man  or of the  forces  of nature.    He  obeyed  the
orders of his sovereign and the chief pontiff, who was
supposed to have inherited the powers of Zalmoxis
and to be the deity's vicegerent upon earth.    This
personage was the chief counsellor of the monarch,
and his decisions were received as the voice of a god.
His influence may be understood by a single example,
When Bcerebistes became king, one  of his desires
was to stop the drunken habits of his people.    Me
accordingly prohibited the use of wine.    But, power-
ful as he was, he could not make his subjects obey
him.    He appealed, in despair, to the chief pontiff,
ivho at once  ordered  every  vine   in   Dacia  to  be
destroyed.   The order was executed in a single day,
such was the respect which that ecclesiastic inspired.
To him Dacia owed its first code of laws and the first
germs of physical science.    But theocratic as was the
Dacian system of government, no temples were found
in their land.    The simple sanctuaries of their faith
were placed on the mountain  peaks,  far removed
from the dwellings of men.    The great river, which
was their natural bulwark on the south, was for them
an object of superstitious reverence, and Roman poets
noticed   their  picturesque custom  of  drinking  the
water of the Danube on the eve of a campaign, and
vowing that they would never return except as con-
querors.   The nation was organised on an aristocratic
basis.     The lower orders,   consisting   of   common
soldiers, artisans, and peasants, wore their hair long,